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BRYGOS AS A PAINTER OF ATHLETIC SCENES 



[Plates VII-IX] 

In his discussion of the work of Brygos {die griechischen Mei- 
sterschalen, p. 364) Hartwig remarks that this artist treated all 
the subjects known to the vase painters of the severe red-figured 
style except the palaestra, and adds that his failure to include 
such scenes in his repertory cannot be ascribed to any lack of 
ability: ^^wer so vorztigliche, lebendige Komoi malt, wie Brygos, 
wird schliesslich auch die Bewegungen eines in athletischen 
tJbungen begriffenen Korpers wiederzugeben im Stande sein/' 
Palaestric scenes, he observes, are conspicuously absent from 
the work of the group Oltos-Peithinos-Hieron to which Brygos 
belongs, while Euphronios, Phintias, and Douris attained their 
greatest success in this field. 

As regards Brygos this statement stands in need of some revis- 
ion. One vase from his hand — the cylix in Copenhagen, Ger- 
hard, Auserlesene Vasenbilder pi. 281 — which Hartwig groups 
with erotic scenes ^ might equally well be described as palaestric. 
The action takes place in the apodyterion of the palaestra. 
One athlete is putting on his himation, another is scraping him- 
self with a strigil, a third holds a pair of jumping weights, and the 
locality is indicated in characteristic Brygan fashion by two Doric 
columns and by athletic paraphernalia placed in the field — meas- 
uring rods, strigils, aryballi, sponges, bags for disks and halteres. 
Furthermore, quite a number of vases with representations of 
athletic exercises are known which were paintied by followers and 
imitators of Brygos, and it is not an unreasonable inference that 
these were inspired by works of the master, though examples 
surely by his hand have not hitherto been noted. The most 

1 L. e. p. 344. So also Ducati, Brevi Osservazioni sul Ceramista Aitico Brigo, 
p. 88, No. 39. Tonks, Brygos, p. 106, No. 8, calls it palaestric, and Gardiner, 
Greek Athletic Sports and Festivals, fig. 175, p. 477, disregards the erotic element. 
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important among these lesser artists is Hartwig^s ^^Meister mit 
dem Liebling Diogenes'' who stands so close to Brygos that 
authorities have in some cases found it difficult to distinguish his 




products from those of his more brilliant contemporary. Of the 
twelve vases which Hartwig attributes to him^ four are decorated 

1 MeisterschaleUf pp. 381 ff. 
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with athletic scenes. These are the cylix until lately in the Jekyll 
collection (Gerhard, I.e. pi. 271), the well known cylix in the Brit- 
ish Museum, E 46, with a representation of wrestlers, a cylix 




known only from drawings in the Apparat of the Berlin Museum, 
and the cylix in Munich, No. 279. An unpublished cylix in Bos- 
ton has also been ascribed to this master, but it is more prob- 
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ably the work of some less skillful imitator of Brygos. In the 
interior is a nude youth putting on a dotted himation; the exterior 
has on one side a youth with halteres and two othei:s with jave- 
lins practising in the presence of a trainer, and on the other side 
a trainer watching two boxers. A cylix in Brussels with similar 
scenes is noted by Hartwig as related to Brygos/ and the list 
could, doubtless, be increased.^ Mr. J. D. Beazley informs me 
that there is a second cylix with athletic scenes in Copenhagen 
which he assigns to Brygos himself. It is apparently unpub- 
lished, and I have no further information as to the subjects 
represented. 

Of considerable interest in this connection is a vase acquired by 
the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, in 1910,^ and here illustrated 
on Plates VII- VIII and Figures 1-3. According to reliable in- 
formation it came originally from Greece. It is a cotyle, or scy- 
phus, of moderate size (height, 0.145 m.; upper diameter, 0.18 m.) 
and nearly complete preservation, though it has been broken into 
many pieces. On side A the small boy^s right leg and part of the 
lower edge of his chlamys are injured, and a break runs across the 
nose of the athlete. On side B the athlete^s right ankle, the right 
ankle, left foot, and the adjoining edge of the himation of the 
trainer, and part of the pick are missing. The varnish is of a deep 
black tone and much of the reddish wash (Lasur) remains intact. 
The outlines are drawn with relief lines throughout. Red paint is 
used for the wreath worn by the paedotribes on A, for the fillet 
of the boy and for the thongs by which the aryballi are suspended. 
Thinned paint is used to indicate the light hair of the boy, the 
hair on the body of the trainer on A, the whiskers of the athlete 
on A and the trainer on B, and for the inner markings on the 
bodies. The latter are so faint that they can be made out only 
with difficulty. In the drawings (Figs. 1 and 2) the red paint is 
rendered by hatching, the thinned paint by dotted lines. 

On each side is a representation of an athlete practising with 
halteres under the direction of a trainer; but monotony is skill- 

1 I.e. p. 373. 

2 A fragmentary cylix in the Louvre, G 158, with an athletic contest is as- 
signed to Brygos by Pottier, Catalogue, Vol. Ill, p. 1007, but Mr. Beazley tells 
me that in his opinion it is by Makron. 

3 Annual Report, 1910, p. 62. 
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fully avoided by variations in the action and poses of the figures 
and by a different choice and arrangement of accessories. 

The athlete on side A is shown in a typical attitude of the broad 
jump. His weight is on his right leg which is bent; his left is 
extended before him with the ball of the foot touching the ground; 
his arms are swung forward to a little above the horizontal; his 
body is drawn back to maintain an equilibrium. The moment 
represented is at the end of the preliminary upward swing of the 
weights.^ These are of the more usual of the two prevailing types, 
consisting of ^^a nearly semi-circular piece of metal or stone, with 
a deep recess in the straight, lower side which affords a grip. '^2 
The end held to the front is considerably larger than the other. 
The bearded paedotribes stands facing the youth. He wears a 
himation, and leans forward supporting himself on a knotted 
stick held in his left hand. With his right he holds out a long 
rod, as if to give emphasis to his remarks. In the field, between 
the two figures, are a pair of measuring rods, crossed. These 
seem to have no special significance, but to have been added to 
improve the composition. A small boy standing behind the 
jumper is an interested spectator of the scene (Fig. 3). He has 
blond hair and wears a chlamys; in his left hand he holds the 
athlete^s staff, in his right his aryballus and sponge. Above, a 
sling-shaped bag in which the halteres were carried is suspended 
from the wall. 

On side B the positions of the trainer and athlete are reversed. 
The former stands in profile to left, with his right leg advanced 
and his body bent forward slightly. His hands holding the 
weights are lowered, one being swung out to the front, the other 
to the rear. The halteres are larger and of a different type, con- 
sisting of an oval piece of stone with pointed ends, and hollowed 
out to admit the fingers.^ The attitude is in this case less clear, 
but probably it represents a moment during the downward swing 

^ This attitude is frequently represented on Attic vases. Examples are cited 
by Gardiner, J.H.S. XXIV, 1904, pp. 184 ff., who refers also to the jumpers on 
a bronze discus in Berlin (Baumeister, Denkmdler, fig. 612) and on one in the 
British Museum, Catalogue of Bronzes No. 248, fig. 10, Walters, the Art of the 
Greeks, pi. CV. This figure resembles very closely the one on our vase. 

2 Gardiner, I.e. p. 181. To the examples there cited may be added one in 
Boston. It is, like the others, of lead, and so small that it could be held only 
by the lower end, unless it was meant for a boy's use. 

3 Cf . Gardiner, I.e. p. 181, and in Greek Athletic Sports, p. 299, figs. 
61, 62. 
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of the weights which succeeded the position illustrated by the 
youth on side A. Actually the arms would be kept parallel, 
but the artist has sacrificed photographic accuracy in order 
better to display the athlete^s whole body. The trainer — this time 
a youth — wears a himation and shoes, leans upon a knotted staff 

which is propped 
under his left armpit, 
and holds a long rod 
in his right hand. The 
athlete^s himation is 
laid on a stool behind 
him, and above it his 
strigil, aryballus and 
sponge are suspended. 
Behind the trainer is 
a pick used to soften 
the ground of the 
(T/cdjUjua, or landing 
place for the jump, 
and a bag for halteres 
hangs above it. 

The figures on both 
sides give the impres- 
sion of having been 
drawn more for their 
own sake than as ele- 
ments in a carefully 
thought out scheme of 
decoration. They are 
given plenty of space, 
and the arms and legs^ 
the various rods and 
knotted sticks, make 
a medley of crossing 
lines. Our atten- 
tion, like that of the 
trainers and the small brother, is focussed upon the two athletes 
and their manipulation of the weights. These long-legged, power- 
fully developed youths are drawn in a few simple strokes with a 
freedom and understanding of anatomy which reveal the hand 
of a master of the first rank. Their bodies are shown in three- 




FiGURE 4. — Detail from Side A of Cotyle 
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quarter view without a trace of the archaism which is still pro- 
nounced in the work of Euphronios and Phintias, and of Douris 
in his earlier period. 

As to the authorship no doubts can be entertained. The dotted 
mantles of the trainer on A and the athlete on B, the indication 
of hair by means of thinned paint along the median line of the 
bearded trainer's body, the drawing of the stool with the mantle 
upon it, the way in which the himation of the trainer on B is 
draped so as to expose one side of his body, the drawing of the 
knotted sticks, the indication of the locality by means of athletic 
paraphernalia are all details which suggest Brygos strongly with- 
out amounting to actual proof. This is, however, furnished by 
the drawing of the heads. The form of the skull, low, deep from 
front to back and flat on top, the profile with the tip of the nose 
turned up (in three cases), the full lower lip and heavy chin, the 
narrow eye of the athlete on A, the intense expression of all the 
faces — these are infallible criteria. And, if more were needed, 
the droll figure of the half grown boy, with his blond hair, snub 
nose, drooping nether lip, and twisted pose, has in itself almost 
the value of a signature. 

Brygos has left lis much more ambitious works, but these two 
simple groups exhibit in a marked, degree his facile and sure 
draughtsmanship as well as the liveliness and dramatic force which 
he was able to impart to his designs. They are of interest also 
as showing that he did not neglect the palaestra as completely 
as had been supposed — the point which has furnished an excuse 
for their publication here. 

The Museum of Fine Arts has possessed since 1901 another 
unpublished vase with a representation of an athlete, which Mr. 
Beazley has recently recognized as a work of Brygos. It is a 
small cylix (height, 0.075 m.; diameter, 0.205 m.), complete, but 
put together from many pieces. The exterior is undecorated; the 
picture in the inside (Plate IX) is enclosed within a border of 
maeanders, intercepted at intervals by squares containing crosses. 
A nude youth wearing a red fillet stands in profile to right with his 
knees slightly bent, holding a strigil in his right hand and stretch- 
ing out his left arm. He is playing with a small dog which 
crouches before him with its head raised. Behind the athlete is 
his himation lying on a stool. In the field are a pair of measuring 
rods, crossed, and the inscription HOPAI^ KAVO^. The pose 
resembles that of the athlete on side B of the cotyle, save that 
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the upper part of the body is turned to the front. Here again it 
is the drawing of the head, especially the characteristic profile, 
which makes the attribution certain. The design is admirably 
adapted to the circular field; of details the lively and natural 
pose of the dog and the clever drawing of the youth's left hand are 
especially noticeable. 

L. D. Caskey. 
Museum of Fine Arts, 
Boston. 
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INTERIOR OF CYLIX, DECORATED BY BRYGOS 



